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Lit all bitterneſs And wrath, 2 Tanger, a and FI 
and evil. Lipoaing"! be put "be ay "Fram you, with all 
malice. 4 nl 

And be ye kind” ene #6 inuther, tender- hearted, 57 2 


giving one another, even 4s God for Chr is Jake 
hath forgiven gu. re TIO mo 


. 15101 e 5 
HOEV E R e the amiableneſs; 
excellency, and happy effects of bene- 
volence, will ſee ſufficient reaſon, for 
its being ſo frequently inculeated in: the goſpelQ. 
« * It muſt indeed be owned, that unleſs bene- 
volence be regulated by wiſdom, and juſſice q it s 
weaknefs and folly; for it makes no diſtinctions, 
beſtows with an unmeaning profuſion, ſhews 
favour, and does kind actions, improperly, and in- 
judiciouſly, often greatly to our own detriment, 
and that of the public, N een real ad- 
vantage of any. r {HQ US LS! 
But benevolence rightly. ulated; is unden 
ſteady, and rational principle of action; makes us 
happy ourſelves, and uſeful to others; and N 


This and Kine other San were el, ha the fe — 
was preached, for want of time; and mo whine not "inferte> 
in the firſt edition, which was publiſhed in ee ar 
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— Good-will, 

to be eſteemed, the higheſt glory, and perfection 
of our nature, as it —— — mo a reſemblance Ce of 
and even of the 3 nin add Al perfect = 
tor himſelf ; rendering us = even as our heavenly 
Father is perfe dt. 

And it either 1 or e to all other 
virtues; as it puts us upon doing: whatever i is of 
benefit, and reſtrains us from whatever is of Preju- 
dice to others: And all virtues have either i imme- 
diately, or remotely, ſome effect upon the welfare, 
and happineſs of others; moſt of them evidently, 
in many reſpects; and every one in the "my of 
example.” 

It moreover makes us eaſy in our own minds; 
and tends to keep us at peace with others, even 
with the ill-natured, and malicious, for it conquers 
ill-nature, and diſarms malice; and is both in the 
nature of the thing, and by poſitive appointment, a 
neceſſary qualification for that bleſſed ſtate of peace, 
and love, for which it is our only truly important 
buſineſs in this life to prepare ourſelves. It is there- 
fore with great reaſon, that a benevolent, a kind, 
humane, and forgiving diſpoſition, is ſo irongly 
preſſed upon us; that we are ſo earneſtly exhorted, 
to love one . as Chrift-hath loved us, to be kindly 
affeitioned one to another with brotherly love; to live 
 peaceably with all men if it be poſſible to recompetitt to 
no man evil for evil; not to be overcome of evil, but to 
overcome evil with good. To put on bowels of mercies, 
2 long-ſuffering ; W one another, for- | 


giving 
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giving one another, if any man buve 4 quarrel 
againſt any, ] even as Chrift hath: forgiven us: and in 
the text to prt away frum us all bitterneſs; and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, ' and. evil-fpeaking with all 
malice : And to be kind one to anutber, W 
forgiving ane another. eber got 

We muſt put away e us all Auen: al 
batred, and ill-will. We muſt! not hate thoſe, 
whoſe actions we diſapprove z we muſt not bear 
yl-will to thoſe, whom we cannot for many rea- 
| ſons very highly eſteem ; nor even to thoſe, whom 
out of regard to ourſelves, and the publick, we are 
obliged to proſecute, and puniſh :© nor muſt we 
proſecute any, with a view to gratify our own pri- 
vate reſentments, but either to do ourſelves juſtice, 
or for the good of ſociety. Nor muſt we deſire to 
ſee them puniſhed with greater ſeverity; than is 
neceſſary to anſwer the ends of puniſhments, v7/z. 
the reformation of the perſons puniſhed or the ſe- 
curity either of outſelyes, or others, from every 
kind of injuſtice; in caſes of real injury we muſt 
make all reaſonable allowances for thoſe who have 
injured us; and not purſue them with a furious, 
vindictive ſpirit but at the ſame time that we en- 
deavour to procure ourſelves the ſatisfaction that is 
due to us, we muſt act with moderation, temper, 
and humanity: ſhew that we are ready to accept a 
reaſonable ſatisfaction, and prog we are defrous 1. 
a ſpeedy reconciliation. 

And when great muten of us e been at 
variance, have done one another a great deal of in- 


jury, 


„ eace, Good,, 


jury, and gien one anather. great provocation: 


we ſhould be willing to make ſome conceſſions on 
all ſides for the ſake of peace, and be ready to con- 
cur with any attempt that ſhall be made for an 
accommodation: If our adverſaries ſhould make 
any advance towards it, we ſhould meet them half 
way: and if they ſhould not, but continue obſti- 
nate, and inflexible through a falſe notion of 
honour; we ſhould make the firſt advance our. 
ſelves (even though they were the aggreſſors) out 


of reverence to the authority, whereby we are 


commanded, 10 agree with our adverſary eh 
wubrl ur ares in the way with him. 

And when an agreement is made, peace re. 
ſtored, and proſecutions dropped: all animoſities 
ſhould ceaſe, we ſhould, mutually forgive what is 
paſt, and. endeavour to behave to each other, in 
the ſame amicable manner, as if no diſagreement 
bad ever happened, and avoid as much as poſſible, 
giving any — or pretence oc a future 
quarrel. b 

If we have theſe charitable. diſpoſitions doh 
our brethren ; and thus ſtudy the things, that make 
for peace, we ſhall act a truly chriſtian, a moſt 
wiſe,, good, and noble part; for he that governs 
his paſſions, gives the beſt proof, that can be given, 
that he has a truly great mind, a mind ſuperiour 
to the weakneſſes, to which the mean, and little 
ſpirits of the great vulgar, as well as of the ſmall, 
are ſo generally ſubject; be that conquereth himſelf, 
is greater than he that conquereth a kingdom; he 

that 
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that conquereth a kingdom if he does it unjuſtly, 
is a curſe and a plague to mankind; and if juſtly, 
his ſucceſs is owing to the aſſiſtance of others, and 
to ſuch qualities in himſelf, as have no great merit 
in them; but he that conquereth his paſſions, has 
no rival, to ſhare with him in the glory of the 
victory; for it is a victory entirely owing to him- 
ſelf, to real perſonal merit, to reaſon, virtue, and 
religion, perfections, which as far excell that 
ſtrength and cunning, which ſubdues kingdoms, as 
the wiſeſt man, does the ſtrongeſt brute, or the 
beſt angel, the moſt miſchievous evil ſpirit. 

The exploits of viftorious commanders ſtrike. 
the vulgar indeed with admiration ; but they, who 
are judges. of what is truly great, noble, and praiſe- 
worthy, are not dazzled with the glitter of falſe 
glory, but often admire thoſe, whom the 'vulgar 
deſpite, and deſpiſe thoſe, whom they admire; look 
upon thoſe only, who a& reaſonably, and vir- 
tuouſly, as great, and reſpeable; and upon thoſe 
only, who act unreaſonably, and vitiouſly, as 
mean, and contemptible; for as the mind is the 
man, he that has a good mind, tho he be a ſlave, 
is more deſerving of eſteem, than he that has a bad 
one, tho he be a prince; the well. diſpoſed, good- 
natured, quiet, and peaceable, tho" in the loweſt 
ſtations, are really more noble, and honourable, 
than the ill-diſpoſed, ill-natured, quarrelſome, and 
turbulent, though in the higheſt: He that is flow. 

to anger, (as the wiſe man well obſerves) is a better, 

| C (and 


as ed. Sg _XAmxc GE ac __ 


” 
* 


Peace, Good-will, | 
(and indeed a preater,) aun, thun the mighty : and he 


that ruleth his fpirit, than he that taketh @ city. It 


is the glory of a man, to paſs over @ tranſgrefſion ; 
but he that is haſty of ſpirit, exalteth fall. 
Which brings me 
To the ſecond clauſe in the text, to put Aly from 
us wrath and anger ; which deprive us of our reaſon, 


. diſorder our whole frame, put us upon acts of out- 


rage, and violence; and render us a torment both 
to ourſelves, and others. Not that every kind, and 
every degree of anger is criminal; for when anger 
proceeds from any real cauſe, and is kept within 


due bounds, it is always an innocent, and in ſome 


caſes a commendable paſſion. | 

When very great injuries are done us, it is not in 
our power to fit down unconcerned, and unaffected; 
that principle of ſelf-love, which God hath im- 
planted in all his creatures, naturally raiſes in us 
ſome degree at leaſt of diſpleaſure, when our per- 
ſons, properties, or reputation are attacked: It is 
impoſſible to be quite inſenſible of every kind of ill- 
treatment ; and it is a thing right, and fit in itſelf, 
and for the good of ſociety, to ſhew upon ſome 
occaſions a proper reſentment. 

And as a proper degree of anger is lawful, when' 
it proceeds from injuries done to ourſelves ;: fo is it 
alſo, when it proceeds from injuries done to others: 
If we have any humanity it muſt both grieve, and 
provoke us to ſee the innocent abuſed, the poor op- 
preſſed, the widow and es wronged, the honeſt 

deceived 
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deceived and impoſed upon, the meek, good natured, 
and deſerving uſed in an inſolent tyrannical manner. 
And if we have any reverence for what is ſacred, 
we cannot Without indignation hear the name of 
God blaſphemed, his word ridiculed, his laws and 
ordinances derided, his promiſes and threatenings 
deſpiſed, and the very fundamentals of all religion 
called in queſtion, and made a jeſt of: Such pro- 
phane, licentious behaviour muſt offend every one, 
who has any zeal for truth and righteouſneſs. 2 
But our anger is criminal, when it is unreaſon- 


able as to the objec? or occaſion, or immoderate as to 
the degree or duration of it. 


It is unreaſonable as to the obje#, when we are 
angry with things innanimate, or irrational, - 

It is unreaſonable as to the occa/ion, when it pro- 
| ceeds from trifles, or from the exceſs of party or 
| religious zeal. It is indeed both our duty and in- 
| tereſt to be firmly attached to our preſent happy 
* ſyhment, and ſhew our zeal and affection for 

it, by endeavouring to the utmoſt of our power, in 
our ſeveral ſtations, to maintain and ſupport it. For 
we ſhall be deprived of our religion, liberties, and 
perties, if we fall under the yoke of Popiſh'tyranny, 
and arbitrary power: But our zeal for our ecclfraſtical 
eftabliſkment is highly blameable, when it produces 
an uncharitable, and perſecuting ſpirit againſt thoſe 
that diſſent from us; for it is very unreaſonable to 
| be diſpleaſed with others, on account of their not 
wing of the ſame ſentiments with ourſelves in all 


points ; 


r 


Peace, Good.. M 


points ; 7 7 ſtill more ſo, if they be, point of but 
ſmall importance. | 

And our zeal for our coil eftabli ment, when it 
is not tempered by prudence, good-nature, a love 
of peace, and an impartial regard to truth, and 
juſtice, does no manner of good, but a great deal 
of harm; for it gives diſguſt to the friends of the 
government, exaſperates its enemies, and render; 
them more obſtinate and inveterate ; inflames ani 
moſities, and widens diviſions. | 

Our anger is immoderate as to the degree of it 
when it is furious and outragious, puts us upon ad; 
of violence, carries us beyond the bounds of juſtice, 
reaſon and prudence, and renders. us either mil. 
chievous or ſcurrilous : The angry man is often in- 
deed deterred from miſchievous actions by the fear 
of puniſhment, but has ſeldom ſo far the command 
of himſelf, as to refrain from ſcurrilous language; 
though his hands are reſtrained, his tongue is not, 
and he is very apt to vent his reſentment againſt the 
perſon that has provoked him, in clamour and evil- 

ſpeaking, in rude noiſy abuſe, or ſecret ſlander, de- 
traction, and reproach. 

And our anger, if we have ever - fo good reaſon 
for it, is immoderate as to its duration, if it con- 
tinues, after the perſon who has injured, or any 
ways offended us, has made his ſubmiſſion, offered 
us reaſonable ſatisfaction, and ſhewn himſelf deſirous 
of a reconciliation. Or if he ſhould not do this, yet 


our diſpleaſure again him is highly criminal, if it 
continues 
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continues till it becomes Malice; till it becomes a 
confirmed malevolent diſpoſition of mind: for a 
malicious, revengeful temper, 'renders a perſon a 
nuiſance to ſociety, as it often puts him upon ſome. 
deſperate ſtep to gratify his reſentments, and makes 
him too a torment too himſelf, deſtroys” his eaſe, 
and peace of mind, and will for ever exclude him 
(as the Goſpel aſſures us) from happineſs hereafter. 
Let then all bitterneſs, all hatred and ill-will, and 
all unreaſonable and immoderate wrath and: anger, 
and all rude and aggravating, clamour and. evil Jpeak- 
ing, be put away from us, with all malice. 

And let us be ind one to another, ready to do one 
another all ſuch kind offices, as the different relations 
we ſtand in to one another, require. This is no 
more than what is highly fit and reaſonable, as we 
are all united by the tyes of conſanguinity, grati- 
tude, and intereſt; for God hath made of one blood, 
all nations, to dwell on the face of the whole earth : 
we are all very nearly. related to one another, are 
all of us brethren, are all of us deſcendants from the 
firſt parents, and all depend upon one anothers aſ- 
ſiſtance, for all the neceſſaries and comforts of the 
preſent life, and hope to be joint-partakers of eter- 
nal happineſs in the life to come, Let us not then 
conſider any of our fellow-creatures of what coun- 
try, or rank ſoever, as indifferent to us; let us be 
kindly affected towards all, and look upon the whole 
human ſpecies, but particularly our fellow-ſubjects, 
and fellow=citizens, with a benevolent eye: | 


D And 
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the: diſtrefſed; and give them all the aſſiſtance in 


K ate, Good wil. N 
And iet u us be tenditi-heanted, let us not give pain, 
nor do any thing diſagreeable to others, any farther 
than is neceſſary either for their benefit, or the 
publick good; and let us pity the afflicted, relieve 


our power: The painfulneſs of miſery to every 
being capable of feeling it, is always a reaſon for 
the removal of it, except there be a reaſon for its 
being inflicted, ariſing from the demerit of the 
ſufferer. 
The voice of reaſon, if attended to, would ef- 
fectually plead for the unhappy; but as that alone 
would be too weak an advocate, in being ſo imper- 
fect; it has pleaſed the All-wiſe Creator, ſo to 
frame the human heart, that the miſeries of others 
naturally raiſe in us the painful emotion of mind, 
called compaſſion, which excites us to relieve them 
for our own eaſe, 
But at the ſame time that we are excited both by 
reaſon and affection, to give relief to the diſtreſſed, 
our own circumſtances, and the various ones of the 
ſeveral objects of our charity, their relation to us, 
and their merit, and demerit, ought to be duly con- 
ſidered; None ought to be entirely neglected, but 
ſome have certainly a higher claim to favour than 
others. 
The benevolent affections that are implanted in 
us, conſidered as mere impulſes of nature, are in- 
ſtances indeed of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
our Creator, but not of any merit in us; but as 


and Forpivemſs of Ihhuries. 

far as they are cultivated, and improved, fix'd in a 
proper degree upon their ſeveral objects, ſuch as 
mankind in general, and our country, friends, 
neighbours, and families, in particular, and exerted 
in a ſteady uniform manner, ſo far they are virtuous 
and praiſe-worthy : And as it is in our power to 
give our benevolent affections a right direction, and 
to cultivate and improve them; ſo is it alſo in our 
power either to miſplace or reſiſt them, and even 
ſometimes to weaken them to that degree, as to be 
able to ſee the miſeries of others with unconcern, 
and inſenſibility. | 

But they who are ſo hard-hearted as to have no 
fellow-feeling' for the unhappy, are in a depraved 
ſtate of mind, not in that, in which man was ori- 
ginally formed by his maker, for in the image of 
God made be man : and their hearts. are thus har- 
dened, ſometimes by ſeeing frequent acts of cru- 
elty and ill- nature in others; ſometimes by having 
been long accuſtomed to do them themſelves; at 
other times by bigotry and ſuperſtition; at others, 
by pride, envy, ſelfiſhneſs, and avarice; and very 
often by a too violent reſentment of injuries; which 
brings me 

To the laſt clauſe in the text, forgiving one ano- 
ther even as God for Chriſt's ſake hath forgiven ycu. 
Are you aſſured, that God for Chriſt's ſake hath for- 
given you, upon your ſincere repentance, the fins 
you have committed? and will you, who are of- 
fenders yourſelves, be ſo unteaſonable, as not to 

| forgive 


Parte, Cood will, 
forgive your fellow-criminals ? is God merciful to 
you, and will ye be cruel to one another ? Does 
he require you to forgive, and has he declared, that 
unleſs you do ſo, he will not forgive you? and 
will you dare to be malicious, and revengeful ? 
The unreaſonableneſs, ingratitude, and fatal con- 
ſequences of ſuch obſtinacy, and perverſeneſs, are 
finely illuſtrated in the parable of the debtor, who, 
after his Lord had forgiven him ten thouſand talents, 
ſtraitway threw one of his fellow-ſervants into pri- 
ſon, who owed him only a hundred pence; but 
when his Lord heard of his cruelty, he was highly 
incenſed, reprimanded him ſeverely for ſhewing no 
compaſſion to his fellow-ſervant, after he had been 
ſo mercifully dealt with himſelf, and commanded 
him to be caſt into priſon till he ſhould pay the ut- 
moſt farthing : ſo litetiſe (ſays our Saviour) ſhall my 


heavenly father do alſo unto you, unleſs ye from' your 


heart, forgive every one his brother their treſpaſſes. 
But are all kinds of injuries to be calmly over- 
looked, and tamely ſubmitted to? do not common 
juſtice, and our duty to ourſelves and the publick, 
require us to ſhew reſentment upon ſome occaſions? 
Moſt certainly ; but then the misfortune is, we 
are apt to be too violent in our reſentments ; in our 
preſent imperfe& ſtate we are in great danger of 
giving way too much toall our paſſions; and there- 
fore we find the beſt moraliſt that ever was upon 
earth, inculcating upon mankind, the entire con- 
queſt of their paſſions, without marking out the 
utmoſt 
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utmoſt bounds, to which the conqueſt ought in every 
caſe to be carried, as knowing that there is no need in 
general to give any caution againſt an exceſs, on the 
ſafeſt fide. And with reſpect to the paſſion of re- 
ſentment, which we are now treating of, if we. do 
but exert oui ſelves (as an excellent writer * obſerves) 
7 far as to bring publick offenders to juſice, and to ſhew 
tao, that we have to much ſpirit, to ſuffer ourſelves to 
le egregiouſly abuſed, and trampled upon, we cannot 
ö reſont injuries either too ſeldom or too moderately. | 
= And when it is eſther neceſſary, or proper, that 
| we ſhould ſhew ſome kind of reſentment, if we, 
| are actuated by.motives of reaſon and virtue, and 
not by thoſe of paſſion and revenge, we act up to 
the true dignity of our nature; for it is by: reaſon 
and virtue, and them only, that man is raiſed above 
W inferior creatures ; and it is by them only that he 
q can maintain his ſuperiority... And the few vie 
and good, the few great and noble ſouls, who, are 
entirely influenced by reaſon and virtue, as far as it 
is poſſible for men to be ſo, are the ornaments of 
the human ſpecies, reſemble in ſome degree the 
3 higheſt orders of rational beings, and even (With 
© reverence be it ſpoken) the All perfect Creator him- 
ſelf, who is directed in-all his actions, as well in the 
evils he inflicts, as in the benefits he bellows, by 
W uncrring wiſdom and.reQitude, rk M8 4:19 Gg 
And in order to abate our raſcatments, we ſhould 
Jule into conſideration, everything that tends. to 
Ir. Burgh on the dignity of human nature. 

E mitigate 
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rnitigate the offence; as the ignorance of the of. 
fender; his education and condition of life, the temp- 
tation he was under, and the circumſtances, and dif. 
poſition of mind he happened to be in, when he gave 
us the offence; if we would allow ourſelves time to 
conſider all this, we ſhould generally ſee the folly, 
and abſurdity of being very highly.offended. We 
ſhould further conſider, whether we ourſelves did 
not ſome way or other give the firſt provocation, 
and whether the offence be of ſuch a kind, as to 
deſerve our reſentment ; for the occaſions of preat 
quarrels and animoſities, are often ſuch trifles, 2 
are not worth a wiſe man's notice; and it would be 
far better, to overlook, than to revenge them. If 
we could overlook them, there would be an end 
of them at once ; but the revenging them produces 
a train of ill conſequences, gives freſh provocation, 
blows up a ſmall ſpark into a great flame, diſturb 
the publick peace, fpoils good neighbourhood, and 
brings us generally into a great deal of trouble and 
expence. 11 

If we ſhould take any deſperate ſtep to revenge 
ourſelves, we ſhould have reaſon to be unkappy, 
as long as we live, and without ſincere repentance 
ſhall be ruined for ever. And if we do nothing, 
but what the law will juſtify ; we perhaps may not 
gain ſo great an advantage over our adverſary, as we 
expect; and if we ſhould, we ſhall ſeldom find, 
that our — . of * ro Veen to us. 


A 
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20 As we are rational beings, : let us calmly. con- 
ſider, what is the end we propoſe, in puſhing mat- 
ters to extremities; it ſhould be, either to bring the 
evil - doer to a better mind, or to procure ourſelves 
equitable ſatis faction, or to ſecure the public peace; 
bot if inſtead of intending any real good, either to 
the offender, or to ourſelves, or to the publick; 
our aim be only to gratify our own ſpleen and ran- 
cour, in harraſſing, vexing, and diſtreſſing our fel- 
low - creatures, and even fellow- ſubjects and fellow- 
chriſtians; we act upon diabolical principles, upon 
ſuch principles as we have reaſon to think of with 
horror, it being decreed, that unleſs we forgive one 
another, our Heavenly Father will not forgive us. 
This is decreed not arbitrarily, but with infinite 
reaſon; for they that will not forgive, do not de- 
ſerve to be forgiven, and admitted into a ſtate of 
happineſs ; as they delight in the miſery of their 


fellow-creatures, it may probably be for the benefit 


of the whole creation, that they ſhould. be put out 
of the way of being miſchievous. 

The ſame reaſons the All-wiſe Creator had, for 
the expulſion of the Devil and his Angels out of 
Heaven, he without doubt for ever will have, againſt 
the admiſſion of ſuch, as are like them, into that 
bleſſed ſtate, 


As Heaven is a ſtate of nel . 


it muſt be a ſtate of univerſal peace, love, and good- 
will; and if it be a tate of univerſal, peace, love, and 
good-wall, none but the Peaceable, benevolent, and 


for- 


13 


eds eee 


fer gving can ever be admitted into it; the SY 
malevolent, andrevengeful muſt be for ever excluded, 
being fit uy for the n of * as are ik 
themſelves. 
For unleſs the ſoul, upon its teaving 10 vods; be 
entirely changed, and made a quite different kind of 
being from what it was before: (which cannot be 
unleſs its identity be deſtroyed, which we have no 
grounds either from /cripture, or reaſon to ſuppoſe) 
it will certainly carry with it, into the other world, 
thoſe diſpoſitions, which it has contracted in this 
and conſequently cannot poſſibly be happy chere, if 
it has contracted ſuch evil ere as —_— 
Nr vet it for happineſs *. . 
It is impoſſible in the nature of the Ang; chat A 
malevolent mind ſhould be happy; for there is a ne. 
ceſſary, and indiffoluble connexion betwixt malevo- 
lence and miſery; the moſt malevolent being in the 
univerſe, is certainly the moſt miſerable; - and the 
more any other beings reſemble him, the more mi- 
ſerable they muſt be ; becauſe malevolence is a per 
verſe oppoſition to reaſon, an obſtinate inclination to 
do evil to others, to do what every rational being 
muſt know to be wrong, and in his own heart con- 
demn himſelf for doing; and they who are ſelf- con- 
demned, muſt be uneaſy and unhappy. To ſup- 
poſe that there may be rational beings, who have 
no ſenſe of right and wrong, is to ſuppoſe that there 
may be beings who are n and not rational at 


7 Go Dr. Scot's Than Life, B "7; Spe. V. 6. No. 44 
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and F orgiveneſs of [ njuries. 
the ſame time; and to ſuppoſe again, that ſome ra- 


tional beings may think that right, which others 


think wrong, and that wrong, which others think 


right ; is as abſurd, as to ſuppoſe, that the ſame geo- 


metrical propoſitions may appear true to one, and 
falſe to another; for there is as neceſſary and eſſential 
a difference betwixt right and wrong in morals, as 


there is betwixt truth and falſehood in mathematicks; 


as neceſſary and eſſential a difference betwixt good- 
neſs and cruelty for inſtance, and juſtice and in- 
juſtice, as betwixt a triangle and a circle, and a circle 
and a ſquare; and it is as impoſſible, that any rational 


being in the univerſe, ſhould think it a thing rea- 
ſonable, fit, and right, to hurt, vex, and torment 


the innocent, and well deſerving, merely for the ſake 
of giving them pain, and without any view to their 
own and others greater benefit ; as it is, that a tri- 
angle ſhould appear to have the properties of a circle, 


and a circle thoſe of a ſquare, to any intelligent 


being that underſtands the nature of thoſe figures. 
So that they who are malevolent, they who have 
cruel diſpoſitions, muſt know that they have diſpo- 
ſitions to do what is wrong, and muſt diſapprove 
of, and condemn themſelves, and conſequently be 
miſerable; and the miſery of a ſelf-diſapproving, 
and ſelf-condemning mind, infinitely exceeds both 
in degree, and duration, the mean and momentary 


pleaſure, which the malicious, and ill-natured, and 
every other vicious and ill-diſpoſed perſon may ſome- 


* 
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times take in the e of an . 
paſſion. 

So that it greatly concerns us, to kene ae 


our preſent ſtate of probation, not to acquire any ſuch 
Habits, as naturally incapacitate, and unfit us for 


future happineſs; and to be continually correcting 


whatever needs correction, either in our temper, or 
conduct: 70 put off concerning the former converſation 
the old man, and to put on the new man which after 
God ts created in righteouſneſs, and true holineſs, and 
to be renewed in the ſpirit of our mind: that we may 
be ſuch perſons, both in heart, and life, as will be 
mete for the ſociety of Saints, and Angels, and Spi- 
rits of. juſt men made perfect. 

Thus have I endeavoured to ſhew, the unrea- 


ſonableneſs, and fatal conſequences of hatred, anger, 


and malice; and the amiableneſs, excellency, and 
happy effects of a kind, compaſſionate, and for- 
giving diſpoſition; that ſuch a diſpoſition is the 
higheſt perfection of our nature, contributes greatly 


to our peace, and eaſe in this life, and what is a far 
more important conſideration, is an abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary qualification for happineſs in the life to come. 


For it is abſolutely impoſſible, that we ſhould be 
happy, without good, well-diſpoſed, and benevo-' 


lent minds: but if any ſhould not think it abſo- 
lutely, they muſt own it to be morally impoſſible, 


(that is) to be unfit and contrary to the rectitude, 
and reaſons of things. And this unfitneſs, and 
contrariety to the rectitude, and reaſons of things, 


we 


* 
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we may preſume to ſay, determined the All- 


not obtain mercy, and that they that do not forge, 
ſhall never be for given. This is not ordained arbi- 
trarily, and capriciouſly; for a being of infinite wiſ- 
dom never does any thing that he has not ſore good 
reaſons for doing, and always does what bs 6H 


fit and reaſonable, that different perſons ſhould be 
treated in a different manner; that more favour 
ſhould be ſhewn to the kind, tender-hearted, and 
forgiving ;. than to the miſchievous, cruel, and ma- 
licious: that the former ſhould be applauded, and 
rewarded; and the latter condemn'd and puniſh'd, 
puniſhed in ſuch a way as is for the general good, 
and as is neceſſary to manifeſt God's deteſtation of 
what is evil, and as is right and fit in itſelf; for it 
is no more than what is juſt, that it ſhould be ren- 
dered unto us according” to our deſerts, and that 
with what meaſure we mete to others, it ſhould be mea- 
ſured to us again. Malice and wrath are abominations, 
(ſays the wiſe ſon of Sirach) abominations they 
muſt be to the Great Creator, as they are repug- 
nant to his nature, evil in themſelves, and per- 
nicious in their effects, tending to introduce uni- 
verſal confuſion, and miſery; and conſequently ſo 
far as they prevail, defeat the end for which he 
created the world, which could be no other than 


ſonable, and indeed neceſſary that he that revengeth, 
or 


wiſe Creator to ordain, that the unmerciful fhall 


reaſonable, and fit to be done: and it is evidently. 


the happineſs of his creatures. So that it is rea- 
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20 Peace, *Goeonll,” c 
or has a revengeful diſpoſition; ſhould find vengeans 
from the Lord, both that he himſelf may be re. 
ſtrained, and others deterred, for the future, from 
doing what is ptftmeious to the whole creation. 


Remember therefore thy end, and let enmity ceaſe; 


Remember the commandments, and bear no * ty 
thy A 
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